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Russian Communist State. The events of 1918 seemed to justify this
belief. Russia had to fight for her existence and Trotsky's prophecy of
1906, that if the Revolution failed to spread from Russia to Western
Europe it would be destroyed, appeared well founded. Trotsky himself
was confident that in Germany at least a revolution was at hand and by
1919 even Lenin, who was by no means so optimistic, declared that
'world imperialism could not live side by side with a victorious Soviet
revolution'. One must destroy the other.
In 1918 Stalin took a more realistic view of the possibilities in Western
Europe than Trotsky. He declared bluntly that 'in accepting the slogan of
revolutionary war we play into the hands of imperialism. There is no
revolutionary movement in the West.' At a time when Russia was beset
with capitalist enemies, it was nevertheless reasonable to accept the Party
view that the Russian revolution could only survive if it spread in Western
Europe, and even as late as in 1923 it seemed to Stalin that the organiza-
tion of Socialist production could not be achieved in a peasant country
like Russia 'without the joint efforts of the proletarians in several advanced
countries'.
By 1924, however, his view was beginning to change, partly as a result
of his quarrel with Trotsky and partly in response to changing conditions.
Russia had been rescued from complete economic chaos by the New
Economic Plan, while at the same time the attitude of the outside world
had softened a good deal. Right-wing elements of the West were no
longer clamouring for war with Russia, and even if Russia returned to the
full-blooded socialism which had been temporarily abandoned under the
New Economic Plan, it was unlikely that the Western countries would
take action against her.
Late in 1924 Stalin therefore repudiated his earlier belief and rewrote
the relevant paragraph in his Foundations of Leninism:
It used to be supposed that the victory of the revolution in one
country alone would be impossible, the assumption being that the
conquest of the bourgeoisie could only be achieved by the united
action of the proletarians of all advanced countries, or at any rate those
in the majority of these. This contention no longer fits the facts* We
must now set out by assuming the possibility of such a victory: for the
varying speed of social evolution in different capitalist countries (pro-
ceeding in some, under imperialist conditions, by leaps and bounds);
the development of catastrophic conflicts as the outcome of imperialist
rivalries, inevitably culminating in wars; the growth of the revolu-